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Abraham  Lincoln's 
Contemporaries 


John  Tenniel 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 

sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 
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Roman  walls  of  Constantinople,  the 
polygonal  towers  banded  by  varying- 
red  sandstone  and  crowned  by  turrets. 
Atop  the  imposing  Eagle  Tower  sit  two 
stone  eagles,  one  recognizable  still. 
Caernarvon  has  been  the  scene  of  the 
investitures  of  the  last  two  princes  of 
Wales  (Prince  Charles's  occurred  in 
1969).  The  fortress's  strongest  defense 
lay  in  its  single-curtain  walls,  where 
there  are  continuous  bi-level  inner 
passageways  once  used  by  archers. 
Built  intermittently  between  1283  and 
1323,  Caernarvon  was  extensively  re- 
stored during  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  it  is  its  interiors  that  we  see  in 
Castle.  Nine  miles  from  Bangor  on  the 
westerly  end  of  the  Menai  Strait. 

Edward  built  the  last  of  his  Welsh  for- 
tresses on  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  in  the 
Irish  Sea.  He  moved  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Llanfaes  to  a  new  place 
(now  called  Newborough)  and  used  the 
old  town's  stonework  as  material  for  his 
castle.  Beaumaris,  concentric  in  design, 
was  surrounded  by  a  moat  that  led  into 
a  tidal  dock.  The  iron  ring  that  ships 
tied  up  to,  the  mill,  the  sluice,  part  of 
the  old  town  wall,  the  bridge,  and  the 
gate  near  the  sea  (where  there  is  now  a 
two-lane  highway)  can  be  seen  in  the 
dock  area  today,  as  can  its  two  impos- 
ing diagonal  gatehouses.  And  there  is 
the  chapel,  its  vaulted  walls  and  tre- 
foiled  arcade  and  door  still  intact.  Visi- 
tors can  walk  along  the  low  outer  wall 
for  a  fine  view  of  the  entire  site.  Seven 
miles  north  of  Bangor. 

The  film  Castle,  produced  by  public 
station  WTVS,  in  Detroit,  marks  au- 
thor-illustrator David  Macaulay's  first 
experience  in  television.  'They  took  a 
chance  on  me,"  he  says.  "Just  because 
I  can  write  and  illustrate  didn't  mean  I 
wouldn't  panic  on  TV — and  I  ivas  pan- 
icking in  the  first  scene.  But  my  con- 
fidence grew  daily,  and  working  with 
Sarah  helped."  Cohost  Sarah  Bullen  is 
an  English  actress,  one  of  many  who 
were  interviewed  to  "help  sweeten  the 
information,"  says  Macaulay,  "so  it 
wouldn't  seem  like  a  lecture." 

When  executive  producer  Ray  Hub- 
bard first  talked  to  the  writer  about 
doing  the  program,  it  was  with  the  idea 
that  Castle  would  be  a  pilot  for  a  series 
based  on  Macaulay's  books.  The  filming 
for  Cathedral,  an  earlier  book,  was 
under  way  at  press  time,  and  research 
has  begun  in  preparation  for  the  tele- 
vising of  his  City  and  Pyramid.       ■ 


Moving  Pictures 


Alice  in  Wonderland  airs  "October  3 
on  Great  Performances. 


m?> 


BY  DRAPER  HILL 


Editor's  note:  When  the  star-studded 
Alice  in  Wonderland  is  seen  this  month 
by  the  public  TV  audience,  all  the  fa- 
miliar characters  mil  resemble  the  il- 
lustrations created  by  John  Tennielfor 
the  1865  Lewis  Carroll  book.  The  cos- 
tumes (by  Patricia  Zipprodt)  and  the 
makeup  (by  Margaret  Sunshine)  add 
color,  and  the  actors  bring  to  life  what 
are  some  of  the  most  famous  draunngs 
ever  made.  Nearly  everyone  knows 
something  about  the  shy,  stamrmring 
Oxford  mathematician  Charles  Lut- 
widge  Dodgson  (Lewis  Carroll)  and  his 
classic  book.  But  how  aboid  Tenniel? 
Tenniel  (pronounced  Ten-yell)  was 
an  editorial  cartoonist,  it  turns  end. 

When  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land (age  forty-two)  emerged  from 
copyright  protection,  in  1907,  Lewis 
Carroll's  heroine  and  her  motley  crew 
became  the  fairest  of  game  for  a  stam- 
pede of  publishers  anxious  to  translate 
them  into  something  fresh,  contempo- 
rary, perhaps  a  bit  artsy  nouveau,  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  a  modish  new  gen- 
eration of  illustrators. 

After  a  number  of  early,  pie-faced 
counterfeits,  the  first  serious  con- 
tenders were  a  grotesque,  spidery 
band  served  up  for  Christmas  by  Ar- 
thur Rackham:  The  Mad  Hatter  had 
been  gnarled  and  bonsai-ed;  Alice 
seemed  anorectic;  and  the  White  Rabbit 
looked  like  a  garlic  bud  with  a  glan- 
dular problem. 

It  was  too  much  for  the  magazine 
Punch,  which  responded  with  a  full- 
page  cartoon  on  December  4,  1907, 
showing  Tenniel's  Alice,  enthroned, 
surrounded  by  her  companions,  watch- 
ing the  new  arrivals  writhe  across  the 
scene.  "Who  are  all  these  funny  little 
people?"  she  inquires. 

"Your  Majesty,"  responds  the  "true" 

Draper  Hill  is  the  editorial  cartoonist 
for  The  Detroit  News. 


John  Tenniel  created  the  famous  Alice 
illustrations. 


Hatter,  "they  are  our  imitators." 

"Curiouser  and  curiouser!"  says 
Queen  Alice  predictably,  her  crown 
tilting  forward  to  mask  partially  an 
arched  eyebrow.  The  drawing  was  ti- 
tled "Tenniel's  Alice  Reigns  Supreme." 
Across  London,  pretty  much  con- 
fined to  the  cozy  den  of  his  home  in 
Maida  Vale  by  age  and  failing  vision, 
John  Tenniel,  eighty-seven,  probably  al- 
lowed himself  an  embarrassed  chuckle 
at  the  ferocious  loyalty  of  the  "dear 
boys"  who  had  lately  been  his  com- 
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Tenniel's  Mad  Hatter.  Andre  Gregory, 
below,  as  TV's  Mad  Hatter. 


Tenniel's  Fish-Footman  and 

Frog- Footman.  Below,  the  characters 

as  seen  on  TV.  / 
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emy,  housed  under  a  large  shed  in  a 
stonemason's  yard  off  Fitzroy  Square. 
There  he  attended  anatomy  lectures 
and  learned  to  draw  from  the  living 
model,  often  in  the  company  of  Charles 
Keene  (1823-1891),  future  master 
draftsman  for  Punch  and  a  lifelong 
friend. 

Tenniel  dreamed  of  becoming  a  "his- 
tory painter"  (or  moral  polemicist)  and 
a  fabricator  of  frescoes  in  the  grandest 
manner.  In  1836  he  exhibited  his  first 
oil,  "The  Stirrup  Cup,"  at  the  Society 
of  British  Artists  in  Suffolk  Street.  It 
promptly  sold  to  an  Irish  actor  named 
Tyrone  Power.  For  the  next  six  years 
the  artist  exhibited  regularly  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  In  1840  during  a  fenc- 
ing bout  with  his  father,  an  unfortunate 
thrust  with  a  defective  foil  cost  the 


Sir  John  died  (he  had  been  knighted  in 
1893),  a  few  blocks  from  his  birthplace, 
on  February  25,  1914,  editorial  cartoon- 
ist Herblock  and  Ronald  Reagan  were 
four  and  three,  respectively. 

Tenniel  was  the  youngest  son  of  John 
Baptist  Tenniel,  a  well-known  fencing 
master  and  a  dance  instructor  of  French 
Huguenot  extraction  who  moved  from 
Liverpool  to  Bayswater,  where  he  estab- 
lished an  exercise  school  in  the  family 
home.  The  son  was  educated  at  a  near- 
by private  school,  then,  briefly  and 
unhappily,  at  the  art  schools  of  the  Roy- 
al Academy.  He  was  a  rapt  student  of 
the  Elgin  marbles,  statuary  in  general, 
and  of  illuminated  manuscripts,  prints, 
and  drawings  concerned  with  the  histo- 
ry of  armor,  horsemanship,  and  cos- 


The  Caterpillar,  with  Alice.  Fritz  Weaver 
is  TV's  Caterpillar. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  (PAGES  41  AND  42)  DON  PERDUE 

ILLUSTRATIONS   (PAGES  41  AND  42)  COURTESY  OF  CULVER  PICTURES 
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SHOW  TALK 


Alice  and  the  Red  Queen.  On  TV,  Kale 
Burton  and  Colleen  Dewhurst. 
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secure  a  commission  to  decorate  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  in  Washington. 
When  the  fatal  call  came  to  Tenniel  at 
Christmas  1850  to  become  a  regular 
weekly  contributor  to  Punch,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  snorted  to  a  friend,  "Do 
they  suppose  that  there  is  anything 
funny  about  meV 

Over  the  next  half-century  he  would 
supply  the  "London  Charivari,"  as 
Punch  called  itself,  with  graceful  and 
humorous  illustrations,  grotesque  and 
whimsical  decorations,  and,  most  sig- 
nificantly, a  seines  of  well  over  2,000  full- 
page  and  double-page  editorial  cartoons 
that  helped  materially  to  create,  glorify, 
and  sustain  the  Victorian  self-image. 
Tenniel  drew  an  emphatic  line  between 
cartoon  and  caricature.  (The  latter  had 
served  as  a  generic  term  for  crude, 
libelous,  frequently  pornographic  prod- 
ucts.) He  was  the  first  of  a  new  breed, 
a  gentleman  satirist  working  hand  in 
glove  with  the  editorial  policy  of  a  peri- 
odical publication.  "As  for  political  opin- 
ions, I  have  none,"  he  said  in  1SS9.  "At 
least  if  I  have  my  own  little  politics,  I 


younger  man  the  sight  of  one  eye.  Al- 
ready a  stoic,  the  loving  son  always 
concealed  this  injury  from  his  father, 
dismissed  it  as  a  passing  nuisance,  and 
would  remark  in  old  age,  probably  with 
a  touch  of  pride,  on  the  curious  fact  that 
he  and  his  prolific  colleague  George  du 
Maimer  served  Punch  for  decades  with 
only  two  eyes  between  them. 

Possibly  the  loss  of  depth  perception 
helped  gradually  during  the  lS40s  to  di- 
vert Tenniel  from  the  large  canvas  to 
the  more  manageable  scale  of  book  il- 
lustration and  graphic  decoration.  At 
any  rate,  by  1848,  when  he  illustrated 
Aesop's  Fables  for  the  publisher  John 
Murray  and  contributed  several  plates 
to  Charles  Dickens's  popular  The  Haunt- 
ed Man,  Tenniel  was  an  accomplished 
hand,  with  an  emerging  feeling  for  wit 
and  comedy. 

But  apparently  the  youthful  hunger 
for  a  "serious"  reputation  died  exceed- 
ingly hard  in  Tenniel,  as  it  had  in  his 
eighteenth-century  predecessor  James 
Gillray  and  as  it  would  in  his  own  Amer- 
ican admirer  Thomas  Nast,  who  in  1864 
lobbied,  curiously  without  success,  to 
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Tenniel's  Duchess  is  re-created  on  TV 
by  Kaye  Ballard. 
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Tenniel's  Cheshire  Cat.  Geoffrey  Holder 
is  the  Cat  on  TV. 


keep  them  to  myself  and  profess  only 
those  of  my  paper." 

He  evidently  had  no  interest  in  haunt- ' 
ing  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, like  many  before  and  after  him,  to 
study  his  quarry  at  first  hand.  He  had 
been  drawing  Disraeli  and  Gladstone 
for  years  before  he  ever  saw  either  in 
person.  If  in  need,  he  would  turn  to 
photographs  for  his  likenesses. 

At  the  cartoonist's  retirement  din- 
ner, in  1901,  the  American  ambassador, 
Joseph  Choate,  felt  that  it  was  "no  won- 
der" the  committee  for  the  event  includ- 
ed "so  many  of  the  leading  statesmen, 
scholars,  artists,  and  gentlemen  of  En- 
gland. Especially  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  statesmen  bowed  at 
his  shrine,  for  had  he  not  for  the  past 
fifty  years  been  keeping  a  school  for 
statesmen?  It  was  a  school  of  morals, 
virtues,  maimers,  discipline,  politics  and 
principles . . ." 

One  wonders  how  long  it  took  to  real- 
ize that  a  second,  rather  wider  reputa- 
tion was  commencing  for  liim  on  January 
25,  1S64,  when  he  opened  his  door  to 
the  Reverend  C.  L.  Dodgson,  who  want- 
ed to  know  whether  Tenniel  might  be 
able  to  undertake  "such  a  thing  as  a 
dozen  woodcuts  to  illustrate  a  child's 
book..." 
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Dodgson  found  the  artist  "veiy  friend- 
ly"  from  the  outset  and  on  April  5  re- 
ceived his  agreement  to  produce  the 
pictures,  which  expanded  in  number  be- 
fore publication,  in  July  1865,  from 
twelve  to  forty-two. 

That  year  had  been  quite  a  time  for 
Tenniel.  Week  after  week  he  had  been 
lacerating  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Punch. 


But  after  hearing  of  Lincoln's  assas- 
sination, Puncli  published  a  moving 
Tenniel  tableau  of  Britannia  sympathiz- 
ing with  a  grieving  Columbia  alongside 
Lincoln's  (immensely  long)  bier. 

There  is  no  truth  to  the  story  that 
Tenniel  used  himself  as  the  model  for 
the  White  Knight  in  Alice.  But  I've 
always  wondered  whether,  with  his 


trailing  military  moustache,  he  wasn't 
thinking  of  himself  when  he  drew  the 
Jabberwocky  (the  "Dark  Side  of  the 
Force,"  as  it  were). 

For  years,  in  town  and  in  country,  he 
rode  a  favorite  mare,  a  "Miss  Brown," 
whom  he  dearly  loved.  When  her  time 
came,  he  had  her  put  down  and  fed  to  the 
lions  in  the  Regents  Park  Zoo.  □ 


The  Oil  KUwdoms  starts  in  October  on  most  stations. 


Producer  Jo  Franklin-Trout  does  not 
understand  why  people  say  that  Amer- 
ican corporations  underwrite  only 
"safe,"  uncontroversial,  cultural  TV 
programs.  It  may  be  that  companies 
aren't  quick  to  pay  for  shows  that  delve 
into  the  seamier  side  of  American  life, 
but  Franklin-Trout,  at  least,  has  had 
luck  getting  funding  for  public  affairs 
programs  that  explore  some  of  the 
trickier  aspects  of  the  international 
scene:  "I've  found  that  people  in  large 
corporations  take  pride  in  a  realistic 
sense  of  the  world.  The  more  under- 
standing there  is — the  more  clear  the 
perspective — then  the  more  likely  we'll 
achieve  effective  foreign  policy.  Good 
policy  makes  for  less  disruption  in  the 
world,  and  that,  after  all,  is  good  for 
business." 

Franklin-Trout  is  keen  on  spreading 
understanding  of— and  perspective  on 
— the  Middle  East.  She's  been  inter- 
ested in  that  region  since  she  did  grad- 
uate work  on  it  at  the  University  of 
Vienna  and  first  visited  the  area,  in 
19G7.  She  specialized  in  it  when  she  was 
a  Washington-based  producer  for  The 
MacNeil-Lehrer  Repoti.  Six  companies 
and  the  Pacific  Mountain  Network  have 
since  helped  her  spread  understanding, 
first  with  three  programs  on  Saudi 
Arabia  that  aired  on  public  TV  in  the 
spring  of  1982.  And  now,  this  month, 
most  stations  will  broadcast  her  second 
series:  three  programs  about  the  small, 
superrich  kingdoms  that  snake  along 
the  coast  of  what  they  call  the  Arabian 
Gulf  (and  we  call  the  Persian  Gulf), 
across  the  water  from  Iran.  Next, 
Franklin-Trout  hopes  to  continue  her 
mission  with  programs  on  the  Palestin- 
ians, Israel,  Iraq,  and  Syria. 

"It's  not  that  Americans  have  a  Mis- 
apprehension of, the  Mideast,"  she  says. 


"Except  for  Israel,  most  of  us  have  a 
lack  of  any  perception  of  the  area.  We 
keep  reading  headlines  from  the  Mid- 
east and  don't  understand  why  these 
things  happen.  But  all  of  this  has  a  long 
history,  and  events  there  can,  with 
understanding,  be  seen  as  predictable." 
The  five  oil-rich  kingdoms  examined 
on  this  month's  shuws  are  Kuwait,  hud- 
dling in  the  armpit  of  the  Iraq-Iran  war; 


Bahrain,  probably  the  first  that  will  run 
dry  of  oil  and  fast  becoming  the  resort- 
playground  of  the  gulf;  Qater,  pro- 
nounced "Cutter";  United  Arab  Emir- 
ates, a  collection  of  tiny  states  sur- 
rounding a  capital,  Abu  Dhabi,  full  of 
luxurious  modern  conveniences;  and 
Oman,  the  largest  and  most  recent  to 
join  the  petrodollar  economy. 

Franklin-Trout's  method  is  to  treat 
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Key  to  the  kingdoms:  Producer-  correspondent  Jo  Franklin-Trout, 
at  the  old  fort  in  Muscat,  Oman.  .       „..,._ 
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